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MARTIN LUTHER. | 

[Concluded haa 

Gn the accession of Charles V.to th e| 

npire, Luther found himself in a very | 

lan rous situation. Charles, in order to | 

ire the Pope’s friendship, had deter- + 

mined to treat him with great severity. | de 

His eayerness to gain this point renc lerca j 
im not averse to gratify the papal legate 
» Germany, who a rte that, without 
spy delay, or formal deliberation, the diet 


then sitting at W 
whom the Pope had already excom- 
nunicated as an incorvigible heretic. Such 
nabrupt manner of proceeding. however, 
precedented and unjust by 
Het, they made a point | 
de- | 


ns ought ta condemn a 


T 


- deemed vs: 

he members of the + 
Luther’s appearing in person, 
he adhered or not 
ions which had drawn upon 
Not only the em- 


| 
ie 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
bs 


and 


ring whether to those 


him the 


f the church. 
all the princes ror whose | 
‘anted him a 


*nSurEes © 
— bu 
Ut, vu C 


ervitories he had to pass, 


‘conduct, and Charles w yrote to him at! sen 
same time, requiring his immediate} 


diet, renewing his! 


ittendance on the and 
romises of protection from 
lence. Luther did not hesitate one mo-/} 


if 


mew 7 
any injury or ; 


» was published in the 


i 
! 
| 


remained nine months, and which he fre- 


ithan before. 


Emperor’s na 
by authority of the ciet, depriving him, as 
an obstinate and excommunicated criminal, 


of all the privileges which he enjoyed as a 


expired. 

But this rigorous decree had no consider- 
effect ; the execution of it being pre- 
y the occu. 


able ¢ 
vented | 


, 
1) 


partly | multiplioty of 


pations aes the commotian in ~~ ala, to- 
her with the wars ip Italy and the Low 
created to the Emperor; and 
a prudent caution employed by 
he elector of Saxony, Luther’s faithful 
As Luther, on his return fron 
was passing near Altenstrain® in 
a of horsemen, 
sks, rushed out of 
ppointed them to 
his 


° et 
Countries, 


‘ule 
Mae DY 


d2 


patron. 


Worms, Lin 


Piuringia, number im 


suddenly t a wood, 


i) 


elector had ay 
for him, 


carried him, after dismissing all 


where the 


in wait and surrounding 


ie 
Company, 
his attendants, to Wortburg, a strong cas- 
not far distant. ‘There 
acred him to be supplied with every thing 


tlhe, the elector or- 


vecessary or agreeable ; but the place of his 

vas Careiully concealed, until the fury 
present an to 
vate, upon a chanee in the political SYS- 
ten of Europe. 


retreat 


or 
we 


of the orm againgt him beg 
hy 


In this solitude, where he 

called his Patmos, he exerted his 
' iia tl in defence of his 
itation of 


quen 


7f 


al 


‘ECT 


y and incustry, 
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ctrines, or in conf his adversa- 
; publishing 


revived the spirit of 


ries several treatises, which 


his followers, astonish. 
ed toa great deyree, and disheartened at 
he sudkien disappearance of their leader 

Luther, length of his retire- 


ment, appeared publicly again at Wittem- 


weary at 


berg, on the 6th of March, 1522. He ap- 
peared, indecd, without the elector’s leave, 
ut inmediately wrote him a letter to pre- 


vent him taking iti. Che edict of Charles 
is it was, had given littie or no 


suther’s doctrine, 


iV. severe ; 
check to L for the Empe 
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se id to spread even faster 
Carlostadius, in Luther’s ab- 


e, had pushed things on than his 


and despised, and 


tue aoctiue 


£ aes a 
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ieader, and had attempted to abolish the |hortations here were, it seems, followed 
use Of mass, to remove images out of the | wiry effect; for soon after, nine nuns, 
. rel - + "Oe mayrt anric orn sce . . P 

churches, to set aside auricular confession, | among whom was Catharine de Bore, 


invocation of saints, abstaining from meats ; | 


about yielding obedience; and set: had allowed the monks to leave the 

t for Worms, attended by the herald whe monasteries, to neglect their vows, and to 
had brourht the Emperor’s letter and safe- | marry; in short, had quite changed the 
aiduct. While on his journey, maby of his|doctrine and discipline of the church 
nds, whom the fate of Huss, under simi} at Wittemberg; all which, though not 
lar circumstances, and notwithstanding the | as arainst Luther’s sentiments, was blamed as 
ne security of au imperial safe-conduc t, | being rashly and unseasonably done. Lu- 
Sled with solicitude, advised and intreated | itheranism was still confined to Germany ; it 
im net to rush wantonly in the midst of | was not to go to France: and Henry Vill. 
ng Bat Luther, superior to such ter {made the most rigorous acts to hinder it 
rs, silenced them with this reply: “I from invadi ing his realm. May, he did 
lawfully called to appear in that City | scr diag more. Fo show his aa for re- 
{thither To will go, in the name Ci tiyion and the holy see, and perhaps his 
Lord, though as many devils as ther skin in theological learning, he wrote a 

ure Cles on the nouses, were there Combineu treatise ¢ Of the Seven Sacraments, against 
tme | Luther’ shook Of ihe Captivity of Baby- 
Uhe reception which he met with at//on, which he presented to Leo X. October, 


as 
iag might have been reck 
if va- 


YOrMS Was SUC 


ned a full reward of all his labours, 


ty and the love of applause had been the} 
} ! < al vir - } 
rincinies by which he was influenced | 


reater crowds assembled to behold him, 
Iie P ? ~ ° { 
lad appeared at the Emperor’s public | 


ul lis apartments were daily 


+e) 
chad 


filled | 


"ith princes and personages of the highest | 
mk ; and he was treated with a homage, |. 
‘e sincere as well as more Hattering, r 
nany which pre-eminence in birth or !} 
ion cancommand., Athis appearance | 
lore the diet he behaved with great de- 
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bey, and with equal fi He rea- & 


acrimony | 


rmness. 
acknowledged an excess of 


vehemence in his controversial wri- 


tshbar phess, treating dD 


, and for which he was complimented 
title of Drfender of Faith. 
however, paid to 
but answerec 


1321 
with the 
; Luther, 


Lhe 
ird 


vith 


no ree 


kingship, him great 


th his p his 


person and 


performs 

Henry 
usage of him to the 
ind Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 


nce in the most contemptuous man- 


ner, complained of Luther’s rude 
princes of S 


Lxony 5 
replied 
to his ans: 


one neither ing king’s complaint, nor th: 


was attended with any visi- 


e) 


: 
to tne 


though he had P ut a step 


made open war with the Pope and ee : 


violent wencesdings of arlostadius, now 


er in bebalf of Henry’s treatise ; | 
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peopie of Prague, entitled, 4 


the 


have 


it; and forbade all 


subjects of his Imperial Majesty, to 
any copies of it, or of Lu 
Some other princes 


Ss ot Ws r books. | 


i) er’ 
foliowed his example ; 
etLat it. th: 


and Jeuther wasso mueh excit at he} 


V Motta Treatise 
vhich heaccusesthem of tyrauny and impie- 
ty. The diet of the empire was heid at Nu- 
remberg, at the end of the year, to which 
Hadrian VI. sent his brief, dated Novem- 
ber 25; for Leo X. died on the 2d of De 
cember, 1521, and Hadrian had been elect 
ed Pope on the 9th of January following 
In his brief, among other things, he observes 
to the diet how he had heard, with grief, 
that Martin Luther, after the sentence of 
Leo X. which was ordered to be executed 
by the edict of Worms, centinued to teach 
the same errors, and daily to 
books full of sies; that it appeared 
strange to him that so large and so reli- 
PIOUS could be seduced by a 
wretched apostate friar; that nothing more- 
over, could be rhore pernicious to Chris- 
tendom ; and that therefore, he exhorts 
them to use theirutmost endeavours to make 
Luther, and the authors of those tumults, 
return to their duty ; orif they refuse, a 
continue obstinate, to proceed against them 
according to the laws 
the severity of the la 
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publish 
here 


a nation 


ne 


of the empire, and 
st edict. 
The resolution of this diet was publish- 
ed inthe form of an edict, on the 6th of 
March, 15 but it had no effect in check- 
ing the Lutherans, who still went on in the 
same triumphant manner. Vhis year Lu- 
ther wrote a great many pieces; among 
the rest, One upon the dignity and office of 
the supreme magistrate; with which Fre- 
derick, elector of Saxony, is said to have 
been highly pleased. He sent, about the 
same time, a writing in the German Jan- 
to the Waldenses, or Pickards, in 
Bobemia and Moravia, who had applied to 
him ** about worshipping the bodv of Christ 
i the Bacherist.” He wrote, atca, 
book, which he dedicate 


992 - 
ay 





another 
d to the Senate and 
t kxamfpile of 


Popish Doctrine and Dede which Du- 
pin calls @ satire against nuns, and those 


He 


against the vows of virginity, in his preface 


who firtfess a munustic life. wrote also 


« 


to his commentary on Cor. 1. 8, and lis ex+ 


cloped from the nunnery at Nimptschen, 
and were brought by the 
Leonard Coppen, a burgess of 
Wittemberg. Whatever offence it might 
give to the Papists, it was highly extolled 
by Luther ; ,in a book written in the 
German language, compares the deliver- 
ance of these nuns from the slavery of mo- 
nastic life, to that of the souls which Jesus 
Tiis 


assistance of 
Torgau, to 


who 


Christ bas delivered by his death. 
year Luther had occasion to canonize two 
of his followers, who, as Melchior Adam 
relates, were burnt at Brussels, in the be- 
ginning em July, and were the first who suf- 


fered martyrdom for his doctrine. He 
wrote also a consolatory letter to the nobie 
ladies at Misnia, who were banished from 


the duke of Saxony’s court at Fribourg, for 
reading his books. 
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In the beginning of the year 1524, Cle- 
meut VI. sent a legate into Germany to the 
diet which was to be held at Nuremberg. 
Hadrian VI. died in 
succeeded by Clement on the 19th of No- 
A littl 


who was bi 


° 


October, 1523, and was 


vember. le betore his death, he canon- 


ized Benno, shop of Meissen in 





ihe time of Gregory VII. and one of the! 
most zealous defenders of the holy see.| 
Luther, imagining that this was done di- | 
rectly to oppose him, drew up a piece with 
this tithe, 4eainst the newidol eal old devil | 
set uf: in Aicissen, in which he treats tne | 
memory of Gregory with great freedom, | 
and does not spare even Hadrian. Clement, 
1 VII's lene 3 represented to the ciet of} 
Nuremberg, the necessity of enforcing the | 
execution of the edict ef Worms, which had 


been strangely neglected by the princes of 
the empire 3 but, notwithstanding the le- 
gate’s solicitations, w! lich were very press- 


ing, the decrees of that dict were thought 


Lat thie 
il, that tney 


were condemned 
the Emperor. 


so ineffectu 


at Rome, and rejected by the 


In Getober, 1524, Luther flang off the 
monastic habit; which, though not pre 


meditated and designed, was yet a very 
proper preparative to a step he took the 
year after; we mean his marriage with 
Catharine de Bore. ° 

His marriage, however, did not retard 





3; but refused to retract his opinions, ber and that he might make the people ‘despi ise | 
she was convinced of their falsehood, } their authority as much as possible, he 

‘0 consent to their being tried by any | wrote one book aguinst the Pope’s buil, and | 

rrule than the word of God® When nei- t anc ther against the order falsely cailed the 
‘ter threats nor intreaties could prevail on Order of the Bishopis The seme year,| 
‘Mto depart from his resclution, some of | 1 i he wrote a letter, dated July 29, to | 
“ie ecclesiastics proposed to imitate the | Fr - assembly of the States of Bohemia ; in | ° 
> Bple of the council of Constance 3 and, Svar he assuret] them that he was labour- 
*Y PUmshing the author of this pestilent her- ling to establish their doctrine in Germany, 
&y, who was now in their power, to deli-j ar id exhorted them not-to return to the 
: ‘the church at once from such an evil./communion of the church of Rome; and 
““ttie members of the diet refusing t the pubiished also this year a translation of 
“spose the German integrity to fresh re- | the New Testament in the German tongue, 
broach by a second violation of public faith, | which was afterwards corrected by him- 
“id Charles being no less unwilling to bring self and Melancthon. This translation 
& stain upon the beginning of his adminis- having been printed several times, and be- 
‘ration by so i ghominious en action, Luther | ing in every bady’s hands, Ferdinand, arch- 
Wes permitted to depart in safety. Afew]duke of Austria, the Emperor’s brother, 
. ays ater he left the city, a severe edict | made a very severe edict to hinder the far- 
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Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. I have preach. 

I I love him, 
worship hinges my dearest Saviour 
m the 


ed him, I have confessed hin, 


and I 


Lud Re dee mt) n * hit i, whe wi ked pere 


to.sit down andyeor igfe tue. migaty | secutéy accuse, and blasshenn.” He taen 
worko-wbichbo heise a+; font 2 do three fines, eurss~ or the 
ionk should be able to give the church soj Psalm, “ iito thy haads fdeowk my 5: 
rude a shock, that there needed but suchan-! rite<God of trat , thou hast rede ‘ned me. 
other entirely to overthrow it, may very | ‘Ihe character of Luther Pred with 


work. indeed, 


little else ; for the remainder of his life was 


well seem a mighty He did, 


t 


spent in exhorting pritees, states, and ani- 
versities to confirm the reformation, which 

been brought about thraigh him ; and 
from t ime, pees writings 


encourage 


> 


!, 


had hh 


publishing, ime to t 
as might , direct, and aid them im 
doing it. “Che Emperor threatened tempo- 
ral punishment with armies ; and the pope, 
punishment cternal, with bulls and anathe- 
mas; but Luther cared for none of their 
threats. 

Tn the year 1533, 
tory epistic 
had suffered some haftdships 
the 
pan among other things, be says, 


Luther wrote a consela- 
to the citizens of Oschatz, wie 

adiering 
Augsburg confession af faith ? in 
‘The 


jor 
to 


evil is the host, and the world is his inn ; 
$o o that wherever you come, you will be sure 
to find this ugly host.” He had also, about 
terrible controversy 
duke of Saxony, who had such an 


this time, a with 


~ bien 
George, 


aversion to Luther’s doctrine, that he | 
obliged his subjects to take an oath that 
they would never embrace it. llowever, 


sixty or seventy citizens of Leipsic were 


interesting traits, but our remarks must be 


few. itis worthy of observation, that Lu- 
ther atways continued in his original pover- 


ty. At no period of his life was his influ- 


ence more conspicuous than in 1530, wher 
the religious differences seemed tending to 
His fortitude was Tnvinci- 
d; 


were both tempered by 


an aw ful crisis. 
ble ; his Zeal courageous and disinterest 
and happily they 
an extraordinary degree of rational and fer- 
vent piety. 

of Melancthon’s correspondents de 


scribes Luther thus: 


One 
* | cannot enough ad- 
e extraordinary che con- 


mire th erfulness, 


stancy, faith and hope of this man, in these 


trying and vexatious times. He constantly 
feeds these good affections by a very dili- 
/gent study of the Then, not 
a day passes, in which he does not employ 
in prayer at least three of his very best 
hours. Once I happened to hear him at 
| prayer. what spirit and 


word of God. 


Gracious Gud! 


what faith there are in his expressions. He 
petitions God with as much reverence as if 


he was actually in Divine presence 5 


and yet, with as firm a hope and confidence, 


Liie 


found have deviated a little from the |as he would —s a father or a tnend. ‘I 
Catholic way in some point or other, and; know, (said be,) thou art our Father and 
they were known previously to have con- | our God ; Sone l am sure thon wilt 
sulted Luther about it: upon which George | bring to naught the perseevtors of thy 


complained to the clector John, that Luther 
but also} 


had not only abused his person, 


preached rebellion among his subjects. The 


elector ordered Luther tobe acquainted with | 


that 


this ; aid to be told at the same time, 
if he did not acquit himself of 
he could not possibly escape punishment. 
DG Tvwtive: 

In the ye 
him German, 
also published 
masses, 
which he rela 
the devil on those points; for it is remark 


this charge, 


casity rofutodthe anenc ition. 
ur 1554, the Bible translated by 
Lie 


ag: ainst 


into was first printed. 
year a book 


i the coisecration of priests, in 


this 
ans 


tes a contercace he had with 


able in Luther’s whole history, that he 
never had conflicts of any kind within, but} 
the devil was always his antagonist. In 
February, 1537, an assembly was heid at 
Smaikald about matters of religion, to 


which Luther and Melancthon were called. | 
At this mecting, Luther was attacked by so 
grievous an illness, that there were no hopes 
of his recovery. He was affficted with the 
stone. Inthisterrible condition he determined 
totravel, notwithstanding all hisfriendsco 1 

do to prevent him ; his resolution, howevei, 


was attended with a good effect; for thie 
night after his departure he began to 
amend. As he was carried along, ne be 
queathed his detestation of papery to his | 
triends and brethren, agreeably to what he 
used to say 3 Pestis eram vivus, moriens 


ero mors tua, frofia; that ts, “T was the 
plague of popery in my wes and shall con- 
tinve to be 
This year 
Rome, findin 


the 


o in my death.’ 

the pope and the court of; 
it impossible to deal 

force, began to have re- 

course to stratagem. ‘They affected, there- 

fore, to think, that thongh Luther hac, in 

h hand, 


S with | 


‘ 
iS > by 


Protestant 


deed, carried on things with a hig 

and to a violent extreme, yet what 
pleaded in d ofc nce of these measures, 
hout and tions “They talk- 
modera 


he had 


not enti: ‘ely wit 


ed with a seeming show of tion ; 


and Pius LHI. who succeeded Clement Vil. 


oposed a reformation, first among theim- 


went so far as to Ax a 


oe ane 
seives, ana 
‘the mecting of 


g 
But 


str atag’ 


of 


Luther immediately detected 


he m, aud published a book, the 


les 


sign 


rp 
as 
| 
i 


V lich, was lo expose the cuun 


re 


eo 


cians affected to cleanse and purify them- 
selves from their errors and sonhietihiid 
shed, about the same time, 
futation of the pretended grant of Con- | 
stantine, to Sylvester, of 
and also some letters of John Bus: 


from Ins prison at Constance to the 


He publis a con- 
bishop 
, Written 
Bohe- 
mians. In this manner, was Luther em- 
ployed till his death, which happened in 
the year 1546. 


The last hours of Luther were triumph- 
ant and happy. We have a particular ac- 
count of the circumstances of hisdeath, in 
a letter written by his friend Jonas, to the 


elector of Saxony. His dying words were, 





‘formation, He revised the Augsburg con- 


ciful God, thou hast revealed to me thy 


Was} 


Jace 
}- ace | 


a council for that pur- ; 


in $j 


Rome >! 


“© my heavenly Father, eternal and mer- 
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we know, if we follow on to know the Lord.” 
And also the Apostle, Paul: ‘* Grow in 
grace, and in knowledge.” But alas! how 
much criminal ignorance of the great things, 
that pertain unto life and godliness, is to be 
found among those, who profess to be the 
disciples of the great Teacher of the world! 

It cannot reasonably be expected, that 
persons generally, in the commencement of 
their Christian experience, should possess 
very enlightened and extensive views of 
the leading sentiments of the sacred writ- 
ings. The beautiful harmony, which sub- 
sists between all the parts of those writings, 
is seldom perceived, éxcept by those, who 
‘make them a subject of frequent and pray- 
erful study. Their import is not discovered 
by intuition. We must peruse and re-pe- 
ruse the blessed volume, and carefully com- 
pare scripture with scripture. We must 
dabour in this business, as for ‘* hid-trea- 
sure.” We must imitate the example of 
the noble Bereans, who searched the scrip- 
tures daily, who examined and compared 
them with unremitting assiduity. 

It is only by degrees, that God enables us 
to see the excellencies of His word, and to 
read His character and to learn His will. 
Every Christian, who loves his Bible, can 
recollect numerous instances, when he has 
been sweetly surprised at the bright rays of 
heavenly light, shed upon his soul, as he 
has turned over the very pages, which he 
has often read before, without any special 
interest. New beauties are discovered ; 
new conceptions of the Divine Majesty are 
formed ; new ideas of doctrine rise to the 
mind ; doubts are resolved and obscurities 
vanish. 

Much remains for the believer to learn 
respecting his own heart, the devices of 
the adversary, the danger of temptation 
from the world, and the manner in which 
God deals with His children in their vari- 
ous states. And knowledge on these points, 
is very important, and also difficult of ac- 
quisition. Important, because, if we are ig- 
‘norant of ourselves, the wiles of the devil, 
and the temptations of the world, we shall 
be constantly falling into sin ; and, if we are 
unacquainted with the dealings of God with 
His children, we shall be liable to think, 
that he willingly afflicts and grieves the 
sons of men. It is difficult of acquisition, 
because it requires much self-examination, 
and a great deal of sober reflection. A 
lukewarm professor will make no progress 
in this kind of knowledge. He is afraid to 
examine himself, and his thoughts are all 
turned upon the things, which are seen and 
are temporal. - ORIGEN. 














Letters from the West. 











From the Christian Watehmon. 
Nu. Vv. 


“ILLINOIS AND MISSOURI.” 


MISREPRESENT< TIONS EXPOSED, AND EHROURS 
GORRECTED, 


DeaR Sir,—Against all the statements 
published about the deterioration of the re- 
ligious character of our country, and espe- 
cially the western states, to which I have 
alluded, as contained in the reports of Ed- 
ucation Societies, the publications in the 
Recorder and Telegraph, and the sermon 
of the “ Professor of Christian Theology 
in the Theological Seminary of Vifginia,” 
I most sincerely and solemnly protest :-— 
and that for the fellowing reasons. 

1. Such statements and conclusions are 
based upon false premises. It is 207 correct, 
that there are only 5,000 preachers in the 
United States, of ‘ail sorts and denomina- 
tions.’ “The Methodist Society alone num- 
ber 1,214 travelling or circuit preachers, 
besides 3,000 local preachers at the lowest 
computation, while some well informed 
persons of the denomination reckon up 
more than 5,000 local preachers, But, to be 
moderate in my statements, I shall take the 
lowest number. Whether all these are 
competent instructers in religion, is not for 
me todetermine. It is sufficient to remark, 
that all these have been regularly examin- 
ed, and put into the ministry by the com- 
petent authority, and, according to thie 

’ yules of discipline, held by that denomina- 
tion, and that they are all re-examined an- 
nually by the respective Conferences, to 
which they belong, and their licenses of ap- 
probation renewed. The Baptist denomi- 
nation have more than 2,500 in the table of 
Associations, published in the last annual 
report of the Buptist Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. In most cases, the Associations do 
not report all the preachers that belong to 
the respective churches, but only such as 
are appointed delegates, which is particu- 
larly the case in the south aad west. Some 
associations tnake no distinction of preach- 
ers from brethren on their minutes. From 
seventeen Associations no number of 
preachers is mentioned; while there are 
many wnassociated churches, and conse- 
quently preachers, in every respect of the 
same faith and order, to which may be ap- 
pended not a small number of societies de- 
nominated free-will and open-communion 
Baptists. Now ail these being added, they 
would increase the list, at least, to 3,500, if 
not to 4,000. I donot say that all these are 
competent to preach the Gospel, but they 
are such as the churches have scen fit to 
license, and Presbyteries to examine and 
ordain. Connected with the Presbvterians 
under the General Assembly, according to 
the returns of the last two years, are 1,080 
regular Presbyterian Clergymen. I have 
not the data requisite to furnish the exact 
number of orthodox Congregationalists, and 
Unitarians of New England, but the Chris- 
tian Almanac states 1,500, and ] presume ot 
will not be disputed that these, especially 
the former, are ali well * qualified” v0 
give religious imstruction. 
Niles’ Weekly Register, Vol. xxviii. p. 101, 
the Episcopalians are instracted by 390 


“all sorts and denominations,” Cum- 

berland Presbyterians of the west, the Se- 

ceders, Covenanters, Associate Reformed, 

Dutch Reformed, (a numerous and respect- 

able denomination in New-York and New 

Jersey,) German Lutherans, Moravians, 

Friends, who, though they do not have all 

the forms of other sects about the ministe- 

rial office, are edified by public speakers or 

gifted friends, the New Lights, or Christian 

body, Swedenborgians, and perhaps some 

others, to say nothing about the Roman Ca- 
tholics. Now amongst ail these we can 

surely muster more then enough to swell 
the lst to 12,000. Observe, I do not pre- 

tend to decide, that all these are ** compe- 

tent to interpret the Bible,” but as the va- 
rious publications, to which I object, have 
professsed to include all ‘sorts and Ce- 
nominations,” and as the amount has been 
underrated more than one half, it becomes 
necessary to notice all these sects. 

But these writers have committed an- 
other material errour in their conclusions. 
They calculate upon the assumption, that 
all the preachers in the United States are 
confined to pastord charges, and can in- 
struct only 1000 sdils in populous towns, 
and cities, or 500 in the dispersed settle- 
ments in the west. But jt should be recol- 
lected, that a large number of these are 
itinerants, and that some travel over ex- 
tensive tracts of country, and preach the 
Gospel to many thousands, even in the 
scattered settlements of the west. ‘The 
Methodists, in 1824, had 512,540 members 
in their Society. Now add the family con- 
nexious, and others that are inclined to fre- 
quent their congregations, allowing four 
other persons to one member of the Society, 
and it gives the amount of 1,562,700 at- 
tached to that denomination. ‘These are all 
visited, and have the opportunity of instruc- 
tion by the labours of 1,214 circuit preachers. 
The Baptists, Cumberland Presbyterians, 
and other sects, spend much time in itiner- 
ating, and frequently their labours are ex- 
teusively blessed to the conversion of sin- 
ners, and the edification and spiritual com- 
fort of believers. And I do not hesitate to 
affirm, tha: extensive good has followed 
the itinerant missionary system, although 
the gentleman, whose sermon I have so 
freely handled, asserts, that ‘In many 
parts of the church, money has been ex- 
pended in support of itinerant missionaries, 
the final result of whose labours has been 
of questionable character,” the effects of 
which, he represents to be as transient 
as the wake of the steam-boat, that floats 
upo: the river. I would here inquire, what 
class of preachers he would place under 
the alarming name of the “irregular and 
anomalous itinerent.’ There are some 
thousands amongst the Baptist, Methodist, 
and Cumberland Presbyterians, who are in 
the practice of iti rating, but these have 
been regularly licensed or ordained, ac- 
cording to the rules and usages of these So- 
cieties, and whose labours are thought to 
be immensely beneficial in improving the 
morals and religion of the western States. 
It the term “irreguia;’? means only the 
erratic course they may pursue, while trav- 
elling from settlement to settlement, it de- 


“anomalous,” deviating from the general 
method heretofore pursued by some other 
sects, then the Apostles and primitive 
preachers. were heth .-‘irregpalar’* and 
‘*“anomalous,” for they wandered from city 
to city, and country tocountry, as God, in 
his Providence, or by bis Spirit led them, 
and in obedience tothdr commission, ** Go 
to every creature ;” and from the changes 
and innovations they introduced, they were 


both Jews and Gentiles. 
A third errour committed in the nuineri- 


of our country, is, by including a// our popu- 
lation, as the amount who require the in- 
struction of preachers, Here is no allow- 
ance made tor infants and small children, 
for lunatics, idiots, or for the deaf and dumb. 
No account is taken of more than 12,000 


of 130,000 children and youth receiving in- 
struction in circles around these fountains 
of everlasting truth—nor of the various pri- 
vate gifts in Zion, which are useful in their 
sphere. From the census of 1820,* it may 
be seen that of 7,856,269 free white inhabii- 
ants, 2,623,885 were childven under ten 
years of age. Suppose the 1,764,824 black 


children, there would be in addition 589,426 
—making in all 3,215,311, or say, in round 
numbers, three millions of children under ten 
years ofage. These deducted, leaves seven 
millions to be furnished by the 2,500 learned 
nuinisters according to the Report of the 


Dr. Rice, or the 12,000 according to iny 
computation. 
But | deny, that the nzder of preachers, 
whether learned or unlearned, whether 
“irregular and anomalous,” or stationary, 
is any sure criterion, that our country is 
improving or retrograding in morals or reli- 
gion. A. rule, of much greater certainty in 
application, is given by our Saviour, * By 
their fruits shall ye know them’? These 
“fruits,” in part, will soon be exhibited. 

In determining whetiier morals are gain- 
ing or losing ground in our nation, it will 
not do to count ap the number of murders 
and robberies perpetrated, or the number 
of convicts immured in penitentiarics, and 
say the amount is larger than 30 or 40 years 
ago. Allowance must be mace for the as- 
tonishing increase of population, and for the 
facility, with which rogues are now detcct- 
ed. Nor should we think the Sabbath more 


serves not a momeut’s consideration, and, if 


ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel 
quite anomalous to the established usages of 


cal calculations about the deplorable state 


teachers labouring in the Sabbath schools— 


population to include the same proportion of 


American Education Society, the 5000 of 
all ** sorts and denominations,” according to 


that has been excited to promote morals 

and religion, many well meaning persons 

have formed the hasty conclusion, that the 

moral waste was increasing, and out popu- 

lation likely soon to become “ civilized hea- 

thens.” It should be recollected, that thirty 

vears since, few efforts were tade to dis- 

cover “* waste places,” and now, when these 

are discovered the tone of alarm is raised, 

as though, while we are improving in za- 

tional, we are retrograding in religious 

character. Were there sufficient data 

within reach, it would not be difficult to 
prove, that our country, particularly the 

western part, has improved in morals with- 

in the last 25 years, more rapidly than the 

proportionate increase of population through 

the United States. 

I am aware, that the f.-ts, exhibited 
above, only give opportunity for the ex- 

pression of oftinion on the subject. Whether 
there are six Umes as many crimes commit- 
ted in our country now as half a century 
ago, I know is a matter of opinion merely. 
But it is a subject, upon which men of in- 
formation, and especially o/d men may form 
an opinion with tolerabie correctness. But, 
if there is not the proportion of crimes as 
Six to one, then our morals have improved. 
Apply this mode “f investigation to the 
western country, and that we may be lim- 
ited, let us take the new States of Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri. The population of 
the territories that now form those States, 
in 1810, amounted to 52,000. The aggregate 
now is not less than 380,000. Here the 
population has multiplied more than seven 
times in fifteen years. ‘here arenow more 
than seven persons to commit crimes in 
these States, where only one existed fifteen 
years since. Will any well informed man, 
acquainted generally with the morals in that 
district ‘Aen and now, affirm, thatthe amount 
of crime has increased seven fold? And 
yet the increase, iu the aggregate, has been 
greater than that, or there has been a _ re- 
form of morals. I appeal to well informed 
and candid gentlemen, who have resided 
there fifteen years or more, or even half 
that time, if thereis not much less vice, and 
much more virtue and intelligence around 
them than formerly. Where is the settle- 
ment, that has deteriorated ? Where have 
public morals gone to decay ? Where have 
not civil, religious, and moral institutions 
diffused their healing influences? It belongs 
to those, who have hazarded broad state- 
ments to show us where. A few facts will 
now be submitted, in re!ation to religion, 
which will show, that we should be pene- 
trated with profound gratitude for the great 
things, that God has done for us, Let us 
look to the fruits of our means of religious 
improvement. From Aspluad’s Register of 
1790, it may be learmed, that, in the United 
States and Territorés, there were then 868 
Baptist churches, 1132 preachers, and 
65,000 communican's. In 1815, that is, in 
23 years, according to Benedict, there were 
2,600 churches, 2,100 preachers, and 200,000 
communicants, exclusive of those who call 
themselves Christian Baptists. In 1825, 
the number of churches, connected in 191 
Associations, and mentioned in the Report 
of the Board of Missions, are 3743, preachers 
2,577, communicants 238,100. To these may 
be added at least 400 churches, 330 preach- 
ers, and 20,000 communicants belonging to 
the #ree-wi//, aud We ordinary~ Baptists, 
not connected with any Association, which 


will give the aggregate number of 268,100. 
Here then is a religious population that in- 
stead of doubling every 25 years, has tre- 
bled in the first 23 years, and more than 
guadrupiled in 35 years. Let us now ex- 
amine the increase of the Methodist Society. 
In 1773, their numbers in the United States 
(then Colonies) were 1,160, and their preach- 
ers10. In 1790, they had increased to 61,631 
members, and 227 preachers. During the 
next ten years, their only increase was 
5,263, making 64,894. In 1813, they had 
678 circuit preachers, besides numbers 
located, and 214,307 members. From the 
minutes of their conference in 1823, their 
number was 312,540. Here is a denomina- 
tion, that has muitiplied 269 times in half a 
century, and nearly //ve times in the last 
25 years. Phe Cumberland Presbyterians 
commenced their existence as a separate 
denomination in February 1810, with aboat 
four preachers and 200 united in a Presby- 
tery. Since 1814, according to the compu- 
tation of a respectable and intelligent min- 
ister of that order, the ratio of increase has 
been, at least, 1800 annually, and that their 
present number at the lowest calculation is 
20,000. In eleven years this Society has 
increased by the multiplier of 20. I have 
no present access to documents that will 
show the proportionate increase in the old 
Presbyterian, and Congregational Societies, 
but presume they would be unwilling to have 
it thonght that they did not at least double 
every 25 years, while from the numerous 
and extensive revivals of religion enjoyed, 
there is little doubt but the increase has 
been greater. The other denominations 
have increased much. The result of the 
whole is, without pretending to mathemati- 
cal precision, that while our ational popu- 
lation has doubled in 25 years, cur religious 
population has more than quadrupled in the 
same time. 

A WESTERN Baptist. 
November 16, 1825. 

-@@e«.-- 
Several errors in the statement of Mr. Ball’s 
collections in New Jersey, contained in our 
last number, unfortunately escaped our notice. 
From documents before us, we derive the fol- 
lowing correct recapitulation of the amount 
collected in each place : 





gencrally violated now than 50 years since, 
because there may be more travelling on 
that day. We should call to mind, that 
from the greater facilities afforded to tra- 
velling, the vast increase of business, anda 
variety of other causes, there has been a 
greater proportional increase of travelling 
than cf population, and population has in- 
creased in haif a centurv trom little over 
2,000,000 to more than 12,000,000. here 
are now ¢welve to violate the Sabbath and 
commit other crimes, where there were ¢wo 
jthen. Wow, unless it can be shown, that 
there are twelve degrees of wickedness in 
our Country, where only ¢wo existed in 1775, 


According to] there is no proof that we have grown worse. | 








* See Niles’ Register, Vol. xxi. p. 345. 
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LATEST FROM ENGLAND, 


The packet ship Manhattan, Capt. Mar- 
shall, which arrived at New-York on Satur- 
day last, from Liverpool, brought the Idi 
tors of the Commercial Advertiser regular 
files of London papers to the evening of 
the 6th, and Liverpocl to the 7th ult. inclu- 
sive. 

‘These papers contain nothing of great in- 
terest, except details of Russian affairs, and 
of the destruction occasioned by a severe 
gale at Gibraltar. 

Russia —The Courier of the evening of 
the 6th says, “the intelligence from St. 
Petersburg, at length clears up all doubts 
as to the succession of Coustartine to the 
Imperial Throne. It appears there did ex- 
ist a formal document, signed by Constan- 
tine, by which he renounced, in favour of 
the Archduke Nicholas, his right to the 
Crown. When the news reached St. Pe- 
tersburg, of the death of Emperor Alex- 
ander, this document, which had been sign- 
ed and attested in triplicate, was opencd 
and read: but Nicholas refused to act upon 
its conditions; and, instead of placing the 
Crown on his own head, he, and after him 
the whole Imperial Family, the Senate, 
&c. took the oaths of fidelity to Constantine.” 
Greeks and Turks.—Vhe only article 
upon this subject which we find, is the fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter receiv- 
ed and published at Vienna, Dec. 20, from 
Constantinople. ‘The most interesting news 
they contain is, that pretty warm disputes 
have lately taken place between the Reis 
Effendi and the British Charge d’Affaires 
relative to the affuirs of the Peloponnesus. 
On the other hand, the Porte has received 
information that the Captain Pacha, as 
soon as he learnt that the Greek fleet, un- 
der Miaulis had appeared near Missolon- 
ghi, hastened to leave the coast to avoid the 
battie which seemed to be imminent. ‘This 
news has greatly displeased the Sultan, and 
it was generally believed that the Captain 
Pacha would be disgraced. 

Sandwich Islands—Vhe Nantucket In- 
quirer states that the young king of the 
Sandwich Islands, Chou Choula, is aged 
about 14 years, and is brother to the late 
king, Rhio Rhio. While Lord Byron, who 
brought from Engiand the body of his late 
Majesty, was at the Islands, he assisted at 
the coronation of the vew King. A part ot 
the ceremony consisted in crossing two 
swords over the royal head; one of the 
weapons being held by the prime minister, 
Billy Pitt, and the other by Lord Byron. The 
latter, after going through this august rite, 
turned to the populace, and brandisting his 
sword, exclaimed in English, with an oath, 
“now, obey the king.” 


ae 


DOMESTIC. 

Iilinois—In 1801, a territorial govern- 
ment was constituted of the country be- 
tween the line of Ohio and Mississipy-i, un- 
der the name of Indiana, of which Illinois 
remained a part, until 1809, when a distinct 
territorial government was established for 
the district now forming the State. In 
April 1816, Congress on the petition of the 
Legislature passed an act authorizing the 
peopie to form a State Constitution, and 
declaring the terms upon which the terri- 
tory might be admitted into the Union. A 
convention accordingly met in September 
following by which the terms proposed by 
the General Government were acceded to, 
and a State Constitution was adopted. In 
December, 1818, Illinois became a member 
of the Union, 

Indiane.—Indiana formed a part of the 
great North Western ‘Territory, so called, 
until the year 1801, whenit was erected into 
a territorial goveruament with the usual 
powers and privileges. In December, 1815, 
the inhabitants amounting to sixty-thou- 
sand, the Legislature petitioned Congress for 
admission into the Union, and the privilege 
of forming a State constitution. A bill for 
this purpose passed Congress, in April, 
1816, a convention met in conformity to it 
by whom a State constitution was adopted, 
and Indiana became an independent State, 
and a member of the Union December fol- 
lowing. 

Mississiipi—The climate is, upon the 
whole, more temperate and agreeable than 
could naturally be expected in this southern 
latitude—the summer being agreeable, 
tempered by breezes from the Gulf and 
moisture arising from the Mississippi. On 
the margin of this river it is rather un- 
healthy during the summer months, but in 
the elevated parts, the climate is very sa- 
lubrious. ‘Lhe area is about forty-five 
thousand square miles. 

About one half the territory of this 
State, embracing the northern and north 
eastern parts, is in the possession of the 
Chickasaw and Choctaw Jndians. 

‘Yhe town of Port Gibson is represented 
as in avery flourishing condition ; several 
private and public buildings are erecting, 
and the trade of the place is improving. 

Louisiana—A large extent of country in 
this State is annually overflowed by the Mis- 
sissippi. ‘he whole extent of the lands 
inundated is 8,340 square miles; and if to 
this be added 2,550 squave miles for the in- 
undated lands on Red River, the whole 
amount in the State, will be 10,890 square 
miles. It must not be supposed that this 
extensive tract is one continued sheet of wa- 
ter. Itis intersected by innumerable ca- 
nals and lakes, which interlocking in a thou- 
sand muzes, checker the whole tuce of the 
country. ‘Lhe whole area actually sub- 
merged is about four thousand square miles. 

The extensive prairie lands in the south- 
west part of the State, embracing the coua- 
ty of Opelousas, and the greater part of 
Attakapas, are most admirably adapted to 
the reating of cattle, and have hitherto 
been used almost exclusively for that pur- 
pose. Many of the richer planters on the 
Leche, and the Vermillion have stock farms 
established on Mermenutau and Caicasu 
rivers, and count their cattle by the thou- 
saad. 

Alabama.—The State contains an area of 
fiity thousand square miles. Lhe country 
bordering on the Tennessee river is the 
most populous, and the county of Madison, 
which, twelve years ago, was alinust a wil- 
derness, wow contains upwards of twenty 
thousand inhabitants. Mobile is on the 





western channel of Mobile river near its 


possession of the United States, it contained 
only one hundred houses. Since the ranid 
progress of the scttlements on the ‘Join. 
beckbee and the Alabama, it has been made 
the depot of the produce of the country o: 
those rivers, a 
Virginiam—The second session of th, 
University commenced on the Ist inst. anc 
150 students had already matriculate ‘ 
The House of Delegates have rejected th: 
bill for appointing an additional Chancellor - 
have refused to re-consider the yote on the 
rejected bill, concerning the call for a con- 
vention ; have adopted a resolution author. 
izing the Government to accept the offer o! 
Rembrandt Peale, fora copy of his cele. 
brated portrait of Gen. Washington : hav 
passed a bill to authorize Thomas Jefferson 
late President, to dispose ty bir 


of his property by 
Lottery. es 
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RAMMOHUN ROY. 
The firecepfits of Jesus, the guide to pea 
and hafifiiness, extracted from the books 
of the New Testament ascribed to th 
four Evangelists. To which are added. 
the first and second Apfieal to the Chris. 
tian fiublic, in Refily to the observations 
of Dr. Marshman of Serampore. B 
RamMouun Roy, of Calcutta. Nev. 
York : Barnabas Bates, 1825. pp. 318. 
In the Star of November, 1825, the pre 
sent Editor published a review of D; 
Marshman’s last reply to these works of 
Rammohun Roy, not expecting, however 
to be so soon favoured with the privilege o! 
perusing the very works themselves. The 
American edition has since been put into 
our hands by a worthy friend, and we avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to give it a 
short notice. The ability and candour with 
which the learned author meets his antayo 
nist, lay a strong claim toa careful exam 
ination of his arguments, and to our high 
respect for his character as an honour- 
able controvertist. We know that there i 
existing, both in this country and in Eng 
land, a violent prejudice against him,— 
prejudice, which we fear is founded solely 
on the fact that he is an opposer of Trini- 
tarian sentiments. ‘This prejudice wil 
doubtless, prevent many from reading what 
he has published in support of his religiou 
theory, and render them voluntarily blind 
to any excellency which may be found ii 
his character as a scholar and theologian 
We confess that we were compelled to de 
violence to long standing prepossessions, in 
order to give this Hindoo philosopher a fai 
and impartial hearing. But we have reac 
his book, and have no occasion to regre' 
It is a 
work of high interest, and is written with 
a forcible as well as perspicuous ingenuity 
His demeanour towards his opponent is u! 
formly respectful and dignified 
Rammohun Roy was born about the yea 
1780, at Bordouan, in the province of Ben 
gal. The first elements of his educatio: 
he received under the paternal roof, wher 
he acquired also a knowledge of the Persia! 
language. He was afterwards sent to Pat 
na to learn Arabic ; and there, through th 
medium of Arabic translations of Aristotle 
and Euclid, he studied logic and the mathe 
matics. Having completed these studies, he 
went to Calcutta, to 'earn Sungskrit, the sa 
cred language of the Hindcos; the knowledge 
of which, was indispensable to his caste and 
profession as a Bralimun. About the yea! 
1805, having inherited, by the death of tus 
father and brothers, a large property, he 
left Bordouan, and fixed his residence e: 
Moorshedabad. Shortly afterwards, he 
commenced his literary career by the pu 
lication of a work in the Persian language 
with a preface in Arabic, which he entitled 
** Against the Idolatry of all Religions.” I 
this work he animadverted with so moc 
freedom upon the respective systems, that 
he experienced severe persecutions from 
the Mohammedans and Hindoos, and we: 
soon compelled to remove to Ca 
where, in 1814, h Sxed his residence. 


the time or labour thus employed 
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pointed, to associate much with the bug: 
list population, he soon qualified himselt 
write and speak the English language * 
considerable facility, correctness, and 
gance. He afterwards studied the Lat 
Greek, and Hebrew languages ; of I's ph 
ficiency in the two last of which, be "4 
given decisive evidence in the work Te 
under consideration. a 
By acareful study of the sacred writing? 
of the Hindoos, he found that their relig!° 
did not authorize the worship ef suc! 
multiplicity of deities, and that their * 
perstitious devotion to the licentious al 
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yhese original records appeared to hin. 
. aieate a system of pure Pheism. 
d ere tie existence of one God, inf 
ae his perfections, and et¢rnal in his 
ware - and that it required a mental ra- 
afi ‘yan a corporal worship. Having em- 
cad these views of Hindoo theology and 
1c he became solicitous to reform the 
practice of his countrymen, and 
wermined to devote his talents and his 
ae to this undertaking: He translated 
ne Vedant from the Sungskrit into the Hin- 
: ind Bengalee languages, and afterwards 
" nlighed and distributed gratuitously, an 
sridgment of the same work. ao 
"tle subsequently entered oor the study 
Jewish and Christian Scriptares in 
aie original tongues. From this real 
snes we are told, he arose with the firm 
“ranaston, that the doctrine of the Prinity 
me taught in the Bible, and that a 
yristian religion is true and panies e 
jyous of communicating to his Ae et 
me the had learned, he compiled from om 
2 s, select portions of the dis- 
urses of Christ, and published them in a 
_mphiet, entitled “ The Precepts of et 
a the Guide to Peace and Happiness. 
* after the publication of thrs tract, the 
* Mr. Schmidt published in the * Friend 
sh an article animadverting upon 
mpanied by some “ observa- 
Editor, the Rev. Dr. Marsh- 
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{ India,” 
, and acco 
jons” of the 
nan. 
These “ observations” produced Ram - 
aohun’s first * Appeul to the Christian 
vablic,” &c. In a subsequent number of 
i. “Friend of India,” Dr. Marshiman 
a vished a brief reply to this * Appeal,” 
d afterwards took up the subject in the 
gme publication, more extensively, In 
reply, Rammohun Roy issued his “ en 
Appeal. ‘his was followed by an elabo- 
ve answer from Dr. Marshman in the 
th number of the Quarterly Series otf 
Sie «Friend of India,” and here the 
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yssion rests. 
Dr. Marshman’s friends in England, hav- 
collected and published his papers on 
controversy, it was thought due to 
and justice that his opponent should 


i} 
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is 


heard on the opposite side. This was 
Le by the Unitanan Society, and from 
neir editicn, Mr. Bates has published the 
re of which a copy is now before us. 

I cannot be expected that we should en- 
» into an elaborate resiew of these three 
ncts, which, with an Appendix, make 318 
xavo pages. We might besides involve 
selves in a disagreeable and unnecessary 
mtroversy, which, above all things, we are 
gxious to avoid 

We, however, think it due to acknow!l- 
we. that the Author has managed his in- 
uments skilfully, and altheagh considera- 
se art and sophistry ate not anfrequently 
sible, yet, generally he is more candid, and 
sbiassed by prejudice, than weare accus- 
ned to witness in religions controversies. 
iegives ample proof that he has read the 
cnptures attentively, and that he has deen 
‘X sedingly industrious in comparing one 
sion of them with another. He scems 
» possess a thorough acquaintance with 
languages in which the Scriptures were 
vitten, and to understand well the art of 
aplying his critical knowledge to the ex- 
‘vation and support of his darling theory. 
is primary object is to show that the 
oral lessons of our Lord and Saviour are 
isuficient guide to peace and hay _iness. 
esees no necessity for an atonement, and 
‘nies the Deity of both Christ and the 
Joly Spirit. 

In replying tothe objections which are 
weed against his scheme, he overlooks 
ome of the most important, and neglects 
\meet some of the argumeuts for the doc- 
vine of the Trinity, on which Trinitarians 
rast confidently rely. He reasons like a 
iid speculating philosopher, and not like a 
-tristian who weeps over the degradation 
| human nature, and sees in the very con- 
ition of guilty man, the strong necessity of 
a atoning Redeemer. He writes like a 
araed man, intent on decyphering and in- 
“vpreting what affords him very little in- 
‘esi, except in the triumph of argument. 
Several extracts we intended to present 
Jour readers, but the length of our re- 
uarks necessarily precludes them. Besides, 
‘e could not do justice to the Author, nor 
ithe cause which he opposes, without pre- 
‘ating, at the same time, the arguments of 
vr, Marshman in reply. 

Some of the arguments of Trinitarians 
‘favour of the Deity of Christ, are lament- 
“ly destitute of the correct principles of 
“soning. They not unfrequently injure 
‘ir own Cause by improper and ridiculous 
‘erpretations of Scripture, as well as by 
“a attempts at illustrating the mode of 
‘tuity in unity. And we apprehend that 
“say become Unitarians on account of this 
‘hdicions kind of logic, which discovers 
‘Mountains of sense” in every figure, and 
Yititual truth in mere historical fact. Ma- 
'y of these fallacies, Rammohun Roy has 
“ly exposed, and it would be a real service 
the Christian Church, if his exposure 
“uk puta termination totheir use. If an 
“ty do us a favour, whatever be his mo- 
‘ 8, We may receive it without detriment. 
“vertheless, caution is requisite, that we 
b nox imbibe the poison, which often in 
“sss itself into the works of men who write 
* philosophers, without any regard to the 
“ctin considerations of religious accounta- 
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We have said much in favour of Ram- 
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should say any thing against him. As a 
man, his works prove him to be talented ;-— 
as a scholar, he is evidently profound ;—as 
an author and contfoveitist, courteous ; 
—as a.religionist, Unitarian. Had he ex- 
perienced the regenerating influences of 
heavenly grace, he would think and write 
differently. He would feel his own necessi- 
ty of an infinite Redeemer, ahd more readi- 
ly admit the truth of propositions, even if 
they should be beyond his comprehension: 





TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY, 1732. 

That was an eventful day to the cause of 
American and universal liberty. Having 
ushered into the world aman whom all de- 
light to honour, it is hailed with almost re- 
verential regard, and awakens in the bo- 
soms of millions, a train of grateful asso- 
ciations. J: will doubtless be commemo- 
rated till the latest age of time ; and when 
the few hoary veterans of the revolution, 
who, with Washington, achieved cur vieto- 
ries and secured our liberties, have retired 
to the “land of silence,’ will hold a con- 
spicuous place among the rational holidays 
of a free nation. It is fit that the ¢wenty- 
second of February should be recobected— 
we should be among the last to desire its 
erasure from American memory. Let it be 
celebrated—let the associates of our coun- 
try’s father assemble to do it honour by 
recounting their deeds of valorous daring, 
and by iuspiring the hearts of their de- 
scendants with the same patriotic emotions 
as glow in theirs, and which nothing can 
extinguish but the damps of the grave. 
Let intellect be tasked on such a day, and 
be required to throw the charms of rhcto- 
ric around those lessons of wisdom and 
virtue which may conduct to individual and 
national felicity. Let the blessings of ra- 
tional freedom be then portrayed in their 
loveliest colours, and let the claims of gra- 
litude be urged on all who enjoy these 
blessings, 
But--we must step here. Last Wednes- 
day, the twenty-second of february, 1826, 
was celebrated in this City, perhaps ap- 
propriately, by military parades and a pub- 
lic oration, But, pious republican reader, 
what think ye of a nocturnal carousal in 
honour of Washington? Such there was, 
christened “ Birth Night Bail,” and the 
President of the United States dignified it, 
ov rather undiguified himself, so much as 
to attend it. Of course, there was ‘a full 
house,” for “where the carcass is there 
will the eagles be gathered together.” It 
is saying enough for any such scene, to let 
it be known that the President and his lady 
will be present, to insure the attendance of 
acrowd. Even some professors of religion 
—tell it not in Gath—carnot withstand such 
temptations. Thev “ go also.” 

We would not be bigoted. Rational 
amusements are frequently beneficial. But 
all amusements are not rational; and men 
who mingle in them seldom contemplate 
the results of their dissipating and soui- 
destroying influence. Were they even in- 
nocent, they could he tolerated. But they 
are not. They enervate the intellectual 
and moral faculties, beside producing an 
unwarantable waste of time and money. 
They unfit the mind for the more serious 
pursuits of life, and divert it from those 
which relate to the world of spirits. The 
awful realities of death and eternity are 
forgetten in the whirl of dissipation, and 
thoughts of capricious grandeur and plea- 
sure occupy their place, ‘The soul appears 
to lose its own Consciousness, and unhesi- 
tatingly yields its diguity to the frantic sport 
of passionate galety. 

As friends to the cause of religion and 
general morality, we most deeply regret 
to see our officers of government—men who 
ought to be examples of soberness and tem- 
perance and manly dignity,—-hurrying in 
such crowds aS many were compelicd re- 
luctantly to witness, last Wednesday even- 
ing, te the common resort of trifling merri- 
ment and puerile folly. They are not 
aware of the detrimental effects of such a 
course to the best interests of society. Were 
we to consider the subject in a political 
point of view, it would be easy to show 
that their practice 1s injurious to the very 
life of republican simplicity and virtue. 
But who can estimate the amount of 
evil which their example produces on the 
public morals Great men are too often 
considered as necessarily virtuous. We 
should be pleased to belong to that class 
who thus think, however great the delu- 
sion; but facts, stubborn and numbetiess, 
are too palpable to justify such a belief, and 
we must be enrolled among those who are 
so unfortunate as to know that the converse 
is oftener true. We see and hear too much 
to be mistaken, and we heartily deprecate 
the results. Wemay be esteemed fasti- 
dious—but fastidiousness on moral subjects 
isnocrime. We are confident a righteous 
God cannot behold with pleasure such 
scenes of wickedness and folly as are the 
constant attendants on the annual session of 
Congress; and when we look upon them, 
with reference to the great day of retribu- 
)}tion, we tremble for those who are concern- 
ed. The idle and the gay collect here 
trom all sections of the Union, and the win- 
ter is made one unceasing round of dissipat- 
ing revelry. Such things overwhelm the 
friends of humanity and religion with grief, 
But the severest pang to them is caused by 
the fact, that many professed Christians 
are found merged in this sea of intoxicating 


The subject grows upon us, and we 
scarcely know where or how to termiuate. 
It would be easy for us to make such dis- 
closures of facts as would freeze the blood 
of insensibility itself, and make incredulity 
stand tiptoe with surprise: Such facts 
would catty a conviction that ** something 
is rotten in the state of Denmark”—a con- 
viction, 

“So clear, so shining, and so evident, 

That it would glimmer through a blind man’s 

eye.” 

But blazonry like this, 

— —————" must not be, 
To ears of flesh and bleed.” 





PREMIUM FOR A TRACT. 

The Editor of the Wesleyan Journal, a 
valuable weekly paper, published by the 
Methodists in Charleston, (5. C.) says he 
is authorized to offer a premium of $50 for 
the best written Tract on the subject of 
Christian Baptism—{n which it is expected 
that both the mode and subjects of this Sa- 
crament, will be discussed with fairness, 
meekness, and a charitable temper ; such 


sist the judgment of those who, with a ten- 
der conscience, are inquiring after truth. 
Those who may write on this subject, are 
requested to direct to the “ Editor of the 
Wesleyan Journal, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina ;” (enclosing; under seal, in a separate 
piece of paper, his address) by the 1st of 
November next, when the Tracts will be 
submitted to not fewer than three Clergy- 
men of this city, by whose decision on their 
merits, the premium shall be awarded. 
Writers would probably be pleased to 
know what “three Clergymen’’ will ex- 
amine and decide upon the merits of their 
essays. Probably they wil! be Methodists, 
as the Editor of the Journal wishes to pub- 
lish the successful Tract in his paper, and 
also to submit it to the managers of the 
* Methodist Book Concern,” for publica- 
tion. If the essays could be examined by 
a judicious Committee from all denomina- 
tions, more would probably be induced to 
write, than now will, in consequence of the 
equivocal manner in which the proposition 
is presented to the public. 
The length of the desired tract is not de- 
signated, we will therefore venture to pre- 
sent the following short one, which, it it 
does not obtain the premium, will not be 
rejected because it is not good. Both the 
‘“* mode and subjects” of this sacred ordi- 
nance are here considered, ** with fairness, 
meekness, and a charitable temper.” ‘This 
tract has assisted the yudgment of many 
who, with a tender conscience, have inquir- 
ed after truth. 
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Then they who gladly reccived his word, 
were immersed. 


MEDICAL. 

New Publication.—Dr. James Thacher of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, has issued a Cir- 
cular, proposing to publish an American 
Medical Biography. Such a work is great- 
ly needed in this country, and we could 
designate no one who is better qualified to 
execute it with candour and ability, than 
this distinguished scholar and physician. A 
similar enterprise has been for some time 
contemplated by a friend of ours, who is 
eminently fitted, as to both talents and in- 
telligence, for its faithful performance. But 
he cheerfully resigns the undertaking to 
Dr. Thacher, with the confidence that it 
will experience no failure in the hands ot 
this gentleman, who has aiready merited 
and received so much honour for his 
“American New Dispensatory,” “ Ameri- 
can Modern Practice,” ‘“ Treatise on Hy- 
drophobia,” Journal of political events dur- 
ing the Revolution, and several other valu. 
able works. He richly deserves the pat- 
ronage of his professional brethren and ot 
the whole reading public. Physicians will, 
unquestionably, feel a plcasure in affording 
him every facility for the successful accom- 
plishment of an enterprise, in which their 
aid may be of essential service. ‘The fol- 
lowing is his Circular. 

The subscriber announces to the public, 
that he is about to commence a work to be 


entitled, ** AMERICAN ME&nICAL BroGKa- 
PHY,” in connexion with a history of the 


rise and progress of medical science in 
America, from the first setthement of our 
country. ‘lhe object of this arduous un- 
dertaking is to rescue from oblivion, and 
transmit to posterity, the names and cha- 
racter of all those eminent or reputable 
physicians who have finished their career, 
and are worthy of a grateful remembrance. 
It is desirable that to each name may be at- 
tached their ancestry, dates of birth aad 
death, with the place or places of educa- 
tion and sphere of action; a particular de- 
tail of character or prominent traits of cha- 
racter, with appropriate memorials and an- 
ecdotes ; to which should be added a prop- 
er notice of all publications of which they 
have been the authors. It must be appa- 
rent that a production of this descripuon 
cannot be accomplished but by the most 
persevering exertions, with the united as- 
sistance of those who may be generously dis- 
posed to take an interest in the work, Such 
assistance is earnestly solicited, and the 
liberal minded will desire no other requital 
than a consciousness of having subserved 
the interest of medical science, and in ma- 
ny instances of reviving a recollection of 
the virtues of frends who are sleeping in 
the dust. Communications from a distance, 
and such as may be too bulky and expensive 
for the mail, it is hoped will be transmitted 
through some cther medium, 
Plymouth, Mass. 
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Nineteenth Congress, 
FIRST SESSION. 








SENATE. 
Feervary 17—93, 


_ On Friday, a bill was reported for the re- 
licf of Gtway Burns, and the repert of the 
Committee on Foreign Relation against the 
peution of Alexander Scott, was agreed to. 
Ihe Senate were engaged in executive 
businéss until after 5 o’clock. 

On Monday, the Judiciary bill was re- 
ported by the committee without any ma- 
terial amendment, and the Committee on 
Public Lands reported a bill for the further 
reliet of purchasers of public lands. The 
bill for the rélief of James Dixon & Co. 
was again takef up, and postponed to 
Paursday. About two hours were passed, 
with closed doors, in the consideration of 
Hxecutive business: 

On Tuesday, a bill was reported to es- 
tubhsh an uniform system of Bankruptcy, 
and a bit granting a quantity of public land 
to aid the State of Indiana in making a Cas 
nal between the river Wabash and Lake 
Erie.. Mr. Marks gave notice that he should 
ask leave to introduce a bill to Jay out and 
make a Canal through the United States’ 
public ground war the city of Pittsburg, 
‘On Wednesday, Mr. Chambers, of Ma 
ryland appeared, was qualified, and took his 
seat. Mr. King reported a bill from the House, 
for the relief of William Hambly ahd Ed- 
murid Doyle. Mr. Marks introduced a bill 
to authorize the State of Pennsylvania to 
make a Canal thtough the United States’ 
public ground, near the city of Pittsburg, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals. Mr. Eaton, frorh the 
Coinmittee on Public Lands, reported a bill 
for the relief of Sarah Venable. Mr. Smith, 
from the Committee on Finance, reported 
a bill making appropriation for the support 
of Government, with some amendment 
Mr. Rowan presented the memorial, sign- 
ed by 101 of the physicians and citizens 
of the District of Columbia, remonstrating 
against the passage of the bill to éstablish 
a Medical College in the District of Colum- 
bia. Petitions were presented by Mr. Rowau 
and by Mr. Findlay. ‘Whe Senate then went 
into the consideration of executive business. 


On Thursday, the bill for the relief of 
James Dickson & Co. was ordered toa third 
reading, by a vote of 28 to 13. A bill was 
introduced to extinguish the Indian title to 
lands in the State of Mississippi ; and notice 
was given by Mr. Cobb, of his intention to 
introduce a bill for the payment of the Geor- 
gia Mhiitla Claims. 
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HOUSE. 
FEBRUARY 17-23, 


On Friday, a report from the Secretary 
of War was transmitted by the President, 
in relation to the site for an Arsenal at Au- 
gusta in Georgia. Mr, Cambreleng intro- 
duced a resolution calling for the monthly 
statements of the affairs of the United 
States’ Bank for the last year. On motion 
of Mr. Cock, of Illinois, the Committee on 
Public Lands were instructed to consider 
the expediency of allowing certain privi- 
leges to settlers near the Lead Mines in Il- 
tinois. “Che House then went into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
when Mr. Storrs delivered an able speech, 
which occupied about two hours, in opposi- 
tion to Mr. M’Duffie’s propositioa to amend 
the Constitution. Mr. Alexander, of Vir- 
ginia, from the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, matle an adverse report on 
the subject of a Territorial Government. 
The House adjourned till Monday. 

On Monday, two resolutions proposing 
different amendments to the Constitution 
were introduced, by Mr. Dorsey, of Mary- 
land, and Mr. Buchanan of Pennsylvania. 
The amendment of Mr. Dorsey, is to estal- 
lish the District system, to make the elec- 
tors vote viva voce, andin case of no choice 
in the primary college, to elect new clec- 
tors, who shall choose out of the two high- 
est candidates. Lhe amcndment of Mr. 
Buchanan is to restore the original Consti- 
tution so far as relates to this subject, ex- 
cept the part which refers the election to 
the House of Represcntatives: providing, 
in case of no eleciinn, that the States 
shall choose a President and Vice-Pre- 
sident from the two highest on the list. 
After the preliminary business of the day 
had been gone through, Mr. Archer, of Va. 
addressed the House im committee on th« 
subject of the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, but had made but little progress in his 
argument when the committee rose, repert- 
ed progress, ahd obtained leave to sit again. 

On luesday, a bill was reported trom 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, entitled 
‘a bill for the preservation and civilization 
of the Indian tribes within the United 
States.” Mr. Whipple, of New Hampshire, 
introduced a resolution calling for infur- 
mation relative to the leasing of Lead 
Mines. Mr. lowell, of Virginia, laid on the 
table a proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion, so as to provide that when the ¢lec- 
tion of President comes to the Hous? ot 
Representatives, no member who vetes on 
the occasion shall be eligible to any office 
for three years thereafter. On motion of 
Mr. Mitchell, of Maryland, the Military 
Committce were instructed to inquire into 
the propriety of publishing a system of 
Cavalry organization. On motion of Mr. 
Everett, of Mass. the Library Committee 
were directed to inguire into the propriety 
ot purchasing some copies of Strickland’s 
Reports on the subject of Internal Improve- 
ment. The billrelative toa survey of a route 
for a ship canal across the Peninsula of 
Florida was finally passed ; and a number 
of private bills went through committee, 
the discussion on the ameudment of the 
Constitution having given way for that pure 
pose, with the consent of the gentleman 
who had possession of the floor. 

On Wednesday, a bill was reported con- 
cerning the Staff of the army of the United 
States ; and, also, a bill to establish an ar- 
mory on the western waters. Mr. Boon, of 
Indiana, and Mr. Haynes, of Georgia, laid 
on the table resolutions to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the former 
giving to the qualified voters of the most 
numerous branches of the State Lezisla- 
tures, the right of directly voting for Pre- 
sident and Vice-President ; and the other, 
niaking the voting by general ticket in the 
iseveral States, and in case of no choice, to 
‘return the two highest candidates to the 
people, to be again chosen in the same man- 
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ner. Mr. Barney offered @ resolution, ask - 
ing for information from the Navy Depart- 
ment, as to the adequacy of our vessels in 
commission to protect our commerce to 
Brazil and Buenos Ayres. The Judiciary 
Committee were instructed, on motion of 
Mr. Wright, of Ohio, to inquire into the 
expediency of equalizing the salaries of 
ot the District Judges: Most of the bills 
which were ordered toa third reading on 
the preceding day were passed. [he 
Committee on the District. of Coiums 
5ia prayed to be discharged from the 
further consideration of a memoriai of cer- 
tain inhabitants of this District, complaining 
of the act Of Incorporation, by which the 
right of suffrage has been restricted. 

On Thursday, two bills were réported by 
Mr. Wood, of New York, on the subject of 
Military Pensions and Pensioners ; and the 
resolution offered by Mr. Barney, of Mary- 
land, on the preceding day, relative to the 
protection of our trade with Brazil and Bue - 
nos Ayres, wa§ adopted. Mr. Archer then 
resumed, and concluded his argument on the 
subject of the Constitutional Amendment, 
which occupied the House until the hour of 
adjournment. 
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“BAPTIST RECORDER.” 
A religious paper with this tithe, has re- 
cently been established im Bloomfield, Ky. 
William H. Holmes, Publisher; George 
Waller and Spencer Clack, Editors. The 
work will be published every two weeks, 
on @ fine royal sheet, at ene dollar and fifty 
cents per afinam. Having seen only one 
number, we can form go opinion in relation 
to its character or prospect of utility. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,” 





Just publishe!, at tiis Office, Dr. Szewe 
ALi’s Lecture, delivered at the opening of 
the Medical Department of the Columbian 
College in this District, March 30, 1825 
Second edition. 

Several Literary as well as Medical Jour- 
nals have reviewed this Lecture, and have 
vniforihly given it the character of an inter- 
esting and useful production, highly credit- 
able to its author. 

The Noith American Review says :—~— 


* By an admirable union of industry and 
good judgment, Dr. Sewall has contrived to 
condense into a single discourse, an abstract 
of the history of the Mcdical Science, and eg 
complete body of the medicai statistics, of the 
United States. We know not where so large 
& Mass Of curious and ifistructive facts on any 
vie subject, can be found within the same 
compass, as is here collected, on the progress 
of medicine in this country,” 


The Boston Medical Intelligencer, after 
stating that “few publications of the kind 
have appeared to them so well adapted to 
their object and occasion,” and making e 
few suggestions in relation to the duty of 
Medical Professors in general, concludes 
the review as follows :— 


“The {ntroductory Lectufe of Dr. Sewall 
promises well. it is certdinly the best and 
most compendious history of m:dicine m this 
country which has yet been published, and no 
physician should be without m. in an appen- 
dix, Df. 5. gives a sketch of the lives of sume 
of our most distinguisbed practitiouers since 
the first settlement of the coun:ry, and many 
other facts reiating to the profession, whick 
are exceedingly interesting and useful.” 


ego 
TO CORKESPONDENTS, 


The remainder of * A Religious Correspon- 
dence, &c.” necessarily excluded to-day, will 
be inserted next week. 

The censures of “ Censon” are uncalled for 
and inadmissible. 

The critigue of “ X” is just and well written, 
but motives of exped.ency require it to be with- 
heid from the public, fora few weeks at least. 

Phe request of a friend in reference to an 
article in the Journal of Tuesday last, came 
too late for attention this week. It will give 
us pleasure to comply with lus solicitation in 
our next number. 

The poetry which Virginia has communi- 
cated as origwal, is thostly borrowed fiom 
Wordsworth’s Excursion, She {hv} will do 
well to study the eighth commandment. 

*,° The officers and teachers of Sabbath 
Schools, in comexion with the Sabbath School 
Union of the District of Cotuthbia and its 
vicinity, are requested to meet on Monday 
evening next, at 7 o’clock, at the Rev. Mr 
Buker’s church. Owing to the imnclemency 
of the weather last Monday evening, the 
meeting at Dr. Laurie’s church was not suf. 
ficiently well attended to justify a decision of 
the question, whether a Monthly Concert o 
Prayer tor Sabbath Schools, shail be estabiisiied 
a this City. After the religious exercises of 
the next meeting shall have terminated, the 
subject will be submitted for consideration. 
Punctual attendance is respectfully requested. 








*,° The Board of Directors of the Baptist 
General Tract Society will meet at the touse 
of the Agent, on Tuesday evening next, at 7 
o’clock. Punctual attendance is requested. 
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MARRIED, 


On the 19th instant, by the Rev. Mr. M’Cor- 
mick, Mr. Wititam Bente, to Miss Extza- 
BeTa Avory, both of this District. 

On Tuesday, the 14th inst. by the Rev. James 
Reid, Mr. Wittiam Marsuacc, of Fairfax Va. 
to Miss Russzx Fitne, of Loudoun. ie 


DIED, 


In this City, on the 15th inst. in the 57th 
year of his age, Mr. Tuomas Dixoy. after 2 
long and severe illness, which he bore with 
patience and resignation to the Divine will. 
In Fairfax county, Virginia, on Tuesday 
the 14th inst. Mr. Heysoy BALtenceER, aged 
47 years. He was truly an ainiable aud good 
man, and a valuable Member of the Baptist 
church at Enon, under ihe pastoral care of the 
Rev. James Reid. We finished his earthly 
course with triumphant confidence in the blood 
of Christ, and has left béhiod him an inspiring 
example of virtue and piety. 
At Boston, Colonel Joux Eyeretr, a youn 
gentleman of distinguished talents: he fella 
victim to the prevalent disorder, influenza. He 
was Aid to the late Governor Eustis, and bro- 
ther of the Member of Congress from Mid- 
diesex, and seemed fitted to shed an additional 
lustre on the name which genius and learning 
have adorned in the surviving members of his 





family. 
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And deepen’d clouds involve the partial beams 

That faintly glance across eur devious path, 

To show succeeding schemes but darker still, 

And cause the heart to shrink into itself, 

Nursing its wounds with its own vital blood. 

And this the best experience of our lives 

Sublunary things relating to, and weigh’ 

With all the importance that to them belongs, 

Proves daily, bourly, as we travel on 

The road that leads us to the certain goal, 

The cold and mould’ ring mansions of the grave, 

For all the living, the appointed house, 

Built of the valley’s clods, of kindred earth. 

And yet consilered as by wisdom taught, 

By those monitions that descend from Jieav’n, 

Whose verity the deepest casuist 

Would doubt, and as mere fables ridicule, 

If that he could or dar’d to veil the truth, 

And yet considered in that holy light, 

The grave is byt a vista through the shade— 

The path that opens up to endiess joy ; 

A pathway hallow’d by the steps of Him 

Who groan’d and bled and died on Calvary, 

And rose asin, to show the track to Heaven 

To them that love and rest on him by faith. 

And yet how nature trembles at the thought, 

Like a weak coward in the conflict’s roar, 

When waedrums rattle, and tl’ artillery pours 

he voice of death far o’er the welt’rimg plain. 

To die? our friends and kindred, brothers die! 

And where are now the fod parental beams 

Glancing from eyes of love? usk yon green sed 

low eloquent its aw$wer, silent to the heart ! 

“*- Bere ! 
come.” 

And what inference should we draw from this 

Most solemn truth—unchangeable decree. 

If the earth’s breast must one day for us ope, 

And these strong limbs sink down and mouider 
there, 

And if the soul, the first principle of li 

Must wing its Aight, expell’d its clayey home, 

Into the presence of a Judge supreme, 

Who ovt of Clirist is a devouring fire, 

Pouring, in justice, vials of his wrath 

On disobedient and rebellious heads 

That deign’d not to accept hi#proffer’d grace ; 

What inference, I say, should wisdom draw ; 

We all must die—tho’ friends stand weeping 
round 

With tender care; alas’ their help is vain. 

The mandate is sent forth, all must obey. 

Then while to day ’tis, let us seek that friend 

Who careth for us With a brother’s love, 

Whose mighty arms in death’s decisive hour 

Support alone can like 2 couch of down, 

And soothe the pangs that rend the quiv’ring 
heart ;— 

Whose love and intercession can present 

Us pure and spvutless at his Father’s feet 

While the glad voice of welcome from thc 
throng 

Wash’d in his — ascends areund the throne 

Oh! let us seek him—Let my wandering heart 

To errour prone, be check'’d and seai’d his 
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Another link is sever’d fi'ém the chain— 

Thus one by one our frater-band is thinn’d, 

Leaving the remnant, lke the stricken deer, 

To mingle biood-drops with its gushing tears. 

To die, i doubt it not, was gain tor thee, 

A bless’d release from cares that mantle round 

Tlic stream that glides along the vale of time ; 

Bur nature, yet, must have her way, and mourn 

Thou minglest now indeed with kindred dust. 

One grave contains what once in life were three, 

But death, uniting now, has made them one, 

A sister and two brothers when on earth, 

Together sleep in quiet in that tomh, 

Thou hast preceded me some fleeting days, 

For mont!s and even years do glide away 

As the swift ships;”—And 1 must follow 
thee. 

But yet the time tho’ distant far, or near 

I know not, heither do I seek to know. 

But when it comes, [ ask to be prepared 

With strength drawn fr m His strength whose 
love 

I fuin would have in fervent humble faith, 

That dying, I might live to be with him 

And the bright company of souls redeem’d-- 

To meet thee there--and those, remembered 
well, 

Who trod the path, before the mandate came ; 

And in that hope—I bid a short adieu. 

AMYNTOR, JR. 
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THE EFFECT OF CERTAIN CAUSES ON 
DEVELOPEMENT OF GENIUS. 


THE 


The great outlines of the human mind, 
in every country and in all ages, are the 
same. But in those peculiar lineaments 
which form the distinguishing features of 
individual intellect, no two will be found to 
agree. One is full of nerve and vigour; 
another, imbecile and dull. One is boid 
and intrepid ; > another cautious and easily 
disconcerted. 

‘Tie minds of men differ not only ia their 
constitution, but also in their propensities 
and objects ot pursuit, One delights to 
contemplate self; another to look abroad 
on foreign objects, and 


—- Measur€ earth, geigh air, and state the 
tides.” ; 
One with enthusiasm travels round the in- 
teliectual workt, and searches, with eagleeye, 
for spots on which the light of science ne- 
ver shone. A second is contented to till the 
ground and live in rural obscurity. jAn- 
other, not finding even the whole earth a 
sufficient object for the depth and rapidity 
of his i smagination, sallies torth beyond’ the 


Itis a 8 ft of Heaven, received in very 
different degrees, and under a great variety 
of forms. 

Genius frequently makes its appearance 
in childhood. .Massjjlon, while a schoolboy, 
gave encouraging tokens that he was de- 
signed to be a “legate of the skies.” Of 
Angelo Politian, it was said, “the muses 
cherished him jn the cradle, and the g: aces 
hangar ound it their most beautiful wreaths,’ 
The pencil was the choice toy of the infant 
Titian; and Michael Angelo, with the first 
impulse of genius, seiz ed the sculptor ’s chisel. 
OF our Rittenhouse, it is recorded, that his 
instruments of husbapdrv were Géstigured 
by carved diagrams and matiematical so- | 
lutions. 

In other instances, genius has not been 
disclosed till alate period of life, Tieo- 
phrastus began his Ethical Disquisitions at 
the extreme age of 90. Vrauklin did not 
commence his philosophical pursuits all 
his 50th year. ‘The great work of Cellini 
was vot begun ull, in his own language, 
“theclock of his ay ge had struck 58.” 

Some causes impede, and even totally 
prevent the developement of genius. 

Many a great man has been lost to him- 
self and tothe public, purely because great 
ones were born before him. A formidabic 
ideaof their superiority, like a spectre af- 
frights him, and dwarfs his understanding 
by making a giant of theirs. Such an awe 
fer our predecessors lays genius under re- 
straint, and denies it that ‘free scope, that 
full elbow-room, which is requisite for pro- 
ducing its most masterly strokes. 

Al spirit of imitation contracts the powers 
of yenius, aud prevents thenl from bursting 
forth in their native exccilence, It snatches 
the pen and blots out nature’s mark of sep- 
aration; cancels her kind intentions, de- 
stroys all mental individuality, disallows the 
free exercise of thought, and forbids the 
imagination to rise into its congenial ele- 
ment. 

Men of powerful inteilect are sometimes 
led by an excess of modesty, to place toc 
low an estimate upon their mental capaci- 
ties. Fearing to think for themselves, they 
are contented to pass on in wretched unan- 
imity with the throng. Not daring to enter 
the walks of rare imagination, or singular 
design, they iollow the footsteps of great 
exanrples, with the blind veneration 
bigot saluting the papal toe, comfort.b); 
hoping tull absolution, for the sins of then 
own understandings, from the sovereign 
charm of their idoi’s intallibility. Such 
meanness of mind, such prostration of their 
powers, proceeds trom too great admiration 
of others. 

The idea has prevailed that some cli- 
mates are unfavourable to genius, “Phe 
Beotians, from this supposed cause, were 
proverbial for their dullness. English and 
French writers have long been accustomed 
to dishonour the Germans ot the low coun- 
tries with the epithets of heavy, dull, phicg- 
Matic ; without taste, spirit, or genius— 
venuine descendants ot the ancient Beo- 
tlans— 
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—crassoque sub dere nati.” 

The question, * can a German be a man 
of genius ?” wasably answered by the learn- 
ed Kramer, ia a huge quarto, vindicating 
the German name from these unjust ccn- 
sures. Churchill says finely of genius, that 
itis independent of situation 


as 


“ And may hereafter e’en in Holland rise.” 


The prescriptions of Ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny greatly injurious to the cause of 
learning, and forbid the displays of genius. 
The famous Alexandrian Library was burn 
in the seventh century by the hands of re- 
ligious zealots. ‘ime has been when mei. 
of genius scarcely dared to think, for feay ot 
the thunders of a dominecring priesthood, 
Cervantes feared the Inquisition ; and be 
cause of that tribunal of religion and*dull- 
ness, many excellent works have been lost 
to the world. Palearius was sensible ot 
this, and said, that “the Inc quisition WaS a 
poniard aimed at the throat of literature.” 
For this ingenious observation, he was im- 
mediately led te the stake. Galileo taught 
the diurnal motion of the earth, and was 
persecuted asa heretic—-Harvey the cir- 
culation of the blood, and was ridiculed as 
4 fanatic. 

But genius not unfrequently makes its ap- 
pearance in circumstances apparently 
most unfavourable. Fortune rarely 
scends to be its companion, and literary 
fame usually fails to provide against the dis- 
tresses of famine. Many have lived in ob 
scure cottages, while their reputation was 
widely spread ;—-and been chilled by the 
cold blasts. of poverty, while their works 
were enriching the bu: at Camoens, 
the solitary pride of Port perished for 
want of sustenance, ina esa hospital 
at Lisbon ; and Spenser, the child of fancy, 
languished out his lite in misery. 

Imprisonment is not able to check the 
operations of the mind. ‘hough shut out 
from the light of day, with hands and feet 
edge by the ‘diron, yet the soul, 
with attraction of the world, 
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The falling of an apple, elicited the ge-| 


nius of Newton, that master spirit of in-. 
telligence, and laid the foundation ef his! 
unrivalled fame. 

Competition for excele 
the powers of the mind a more 
opement, 

A stroke of emulation from another’s 
>} glory, éiidles a zeal for rivalship and pro- 
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is left free to luxu ate in all the realms of 
fancy. In the dungeon of a monastery, 
Buchanan posed his elegant version of 
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the Psalins of David? Voitaire wrote his | 
“Henriaa” ia the Bastile ;—-Cervantes| 
composed his “ Don Quixote”’—Walter 
Raleigh, his “History of the World”?— 
Mary, Queen of Scots, her Poems, and 
Bunyan, his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” during 
solitary confinement in presoo 


Circumst ances, merely accidental, some- 
times elicit genius, and give it a direction 
suited toitselt. While Edward Gibbon sat 
musing at Rome amid the ruins of the Capi- 
tol, ‘and barefooted friars were singing 
vespers in the temple of Jupiter,” he first 
conceived the idea of writing the “ Decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire.” Cowley, 
in early life, accidentally met with Spenser’s 
Fairy Queen, was enchanted of the muse, 
and became Cowley the Poet. Galileo was 
once ina large and gay circle, where scon- 
ces were suspended from the ceiling of the 
roof; and while the company were busily 
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engaged i in the dance and sportive revelry, 
he sat, wrapt in thought, watching with in- 
tenseness the swinging of the lamps. From 





limits of this nether creation and contem- 





'tacle till after 8 o’clock. 

These appearances were probably pre- 
duced by-the rays of light, failing on a} 
frozen atmosphere: the night and the morn- 
ing being exceedingly cold; far exceeding 
any’ cold experienced here this -winter, | 
and which continued without intermission | 
through the day, t 

Among the other atmospheric phenomen: a} 
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